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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 


This report updates basic planning information based upon 
1970 Census information and 1970 land use and zoning data. Cen- 
sus data are that of the first count summary tape which contains 
only aggregate tabulations derived from the 100% census ques- 
tions. Sample question items such as type of employment, income, 
and education are not available at the present time, and conse- 
quently this information will be analyzed subsequently in con- 
junction with the social planning program. Land use and zoning 
data were developed from surveys conducted by the SCRPA staff. 
This study was prepared by Thomas Seidel, Regional Planner on the 
staff. A summary of the major findings of this report is pre- 
sented below. 


SUMMARY 
POPULATION 


The region's population increased 22.9% between 1960 and 
1970 to a current population of 220,096. Most of this growth oc- 
curred in the suburban towns*, which accounted for over 72% of 
this gain. 50.1% of the region's total population now resides in 
Groton, New London, and Norwich, 45.3% in the suburban towns, and 
4.6% in the rural towns. 3.4% of the total population is com- 
posed of black residents, and 0.8% are other minority ethnic 
groups. 48% of the region's total black population resides in 
the City of New London. 1970 regional population density was 394 
persons per square mile with individual town densities ranging 
from 37 to 5,700 persons per square mile. This population is 
concentrated along the coast of Long Island Sound and the Thames 
River Valley. A regional population of over 275,000 persons is 
anticipated in 1980. 


HOUSING 


69,678 housing units were reported in 1970, an increase of 
20.5% since 1960. Nearly 62% of these new units were added in 
the suburban towns. 51.5% of all housing units are located in 
the urban towns, 44.0% in the suburban towns, and 4.5% in the 
rural towns. Owner-occupied units account for 63% of all occu- 
pied units compared to 62% in 1960. 68.6% of all renter-occupied 


* The suburban towns are Colchester, East Lyme, Griswold, Led- 
yard, Lisbon, Montville, Preston, Sprague, Stonington, and 
Waterford. The urban towns are Groton, New London, and 
Norwich. The rural towns are Bozrah, Franklin, North Stoning- 
ton, Salem, and Voluntown. 


units are located in the urban towns of Groton, New London, and 
Norwich. 63.6% of the region's housing supply is composed of 
single family homes and mobile homes as contrasted to 68% in 
1960. Over 17,700 additional housing units are expected to be 
needed by 1980. 


LAND USE 


14% of the region's 559 square mile land area is developed, 
with over 90% of this development located in the urban and sub- 
urban towns. Residential uses are the largest consumer of devel- 
oped land, accounting for 48.4% of this total. State preserves, 
reservoir sites and recreational uses account for 12% of the re- 
gion's total land area, agricultural uses for 7%, leaving 67% of 
the region undeveloped. 67% of the region's growth in developed 
land uses over the past decade has occurred in the suburban towns. 


ZONING 


Sixteen out of the 18 communities in the region have adopted 
some form of zoning regulations, and in addition, nine subunits 
(boroughs, districts, and associations) have zoning powers sepa- 
rate from those of the town. 91% of the total zoned land is in- 
tended for residential uses, and of this total residential zoning 
94.6% is intended for low density lots (20,000 square feet or 
larger). The region has more than ample acreage intended for in- 
dustrial and commercial uses. 
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THE REGION IN PERSPECTIVE 


The 1970 Census of Population and Housing revealed a popu- 
lation of 220,096* for the 18 towns and cities that comprise the 
Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region. This is 7.3% of Con- 
necticut's 1970 population of 3,032,217): while 11. 73° of ‘te 
State's land area is located in Southeastern Connecticut. Dur- 
ing the decade of 1960-1970 Connecticut's population increased 
19.6% from the 2,535,234 inhabitants of 1960. The region's 
current population is a 22.9% increase over the 179,060 resi- 
dents reported in 1960. Nationally, the country grew about 13.63 


during the decade, the slowest rate of growth since the decade of 
the 1930's. 
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REGIONAL GROWTH 
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During the decade of the 1960's, Norwich remained the most 
populated town in the region while Groton replaced New London as 
the second most populated town. Waterford, Stonington, and Mont- 
ville remained, respectively, the region's 4th, 5th, and 6th most 
populated towns, although Montville closed the gap to Stonington 
from a 6,210 difference in 1960 to only 278 in 1970.. @he town 
with the least population is now Franklin, as opposed to Salem in 
1960. These rankings are shown in Table 1. e 


Between 1960 and 1970 rates of growth varied greatly for the 
individual towns and cities of the region. Ledyard had the larg- 
est numerical increase (9,163) as well as the highest rate of 
Change (169.8%) to lead the region for the second decade in a row 
in percentage increase. Next fastest growing towns were Mont- 
ville, North Stonington, and East Lyme with respective percentages 
of 101.9, 89.1, and 68.1. Franklin had the smallest numerical in- 
crease 382, while Norwich had the slowest rate of growth (4.1%). 
New London experienced a population loss (2,552) for a negative 
rate of change of 7.5%. Table 2 depicts these percentage and ab- 
solute changes for each of the towns and cities of the region. 


GROWTH CHARACTERISTICS 


Population growth or loss in Southeastern Connecticut re- 


* This figure has been revised to 220,402 by the Census Bureau 


based on errors found after detailed tabulations were completed 
Since detailed characteristic tables have not been revised to 


reflect this change, all figures in the report are based on 
the 220,096 figure. 
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TABLE 1: 


Municipality 
Norwich 
Groton 

New London 
Waterford 
Stonington 
Montville 
Ledyard 

East Lyme 
Griswold 
Colchester 
Preston 
North Stonington 
Sprague 
Lisbon 
Bozrah 

Salem 
Voluntown 
Franklin 


REGIONAL TOTALS: 


SOURCE: 1970 Census lst Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census. 
1960 Census of Population, Bureau of the Census. 


1960 
38,506 
“a goar 
34,182 
13,391 
13,969 

Leela 

7395 

6,782 

6,472 

4,648 

4,992 

1,982 

2,209 

2,019 

1,590 

920 


1,028 


974 


Total Population 


1970 
40,096 
38,523 
31,630 
rh Sp, 
15,940 
15,662 
14,558 
11,399 

7,763 

6,603 

4,930 

3,748 

2,912 

2,808 

2,036 

1,453 


1,452 


Ly eon 


179,060 220,096 


Population Rank 


1960 


BI 
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MUNICIPAL POPULATION AND RANK, 1960-1970 


1970 


1 


2 


1 


18 


TABLE 2: POPULATION CHANGE, 1960-1970 


Source of Change 


% Change Absolute Natural Net 
1960 1970 1960-1970 Change Increase Migration 
Ledyard* oe SS BS | 14,556 169.8 9,163 2,224 6,939 
Montville 75759 15,662 101.9 7,903 2,308 5, 59D 
North 
Stonington 1,982 3,748 89.1 1,766 451 5 es Re 
East Lyme* e782 11,399 68.1 4,617 1,464 re Be oe 
Salem 925 i, 453 Sis 528 LOU 427 
Colchester 4,648 6,603 42.1 955 787 L 163 
Voluntown 1,028 1,452 41.2 424 181 243 
Franklin 974 i, 356 39.42 382 Lig 270 
Lisbon 2,019 2,808 ok 789 319 470 
Groton* 29,937 30,523 8: ee | 8,586 AR & Bo: 621 
Bozrah 1,590 2,036 286% 446 204 242 
Griswold 6,472 7, 763 19.9 aye. Ps 876 415 
Sprague 2,509 27 9t2 26.2 403 256 147 
Stonington 13,969 15,940 14.1 Lego de $2553 418 
Waterford pote Ly Pees. A 1,836 1,685 151 
Norwich** 38,506 40,096 4.1 1,590 Arist (2,581) 
Preston** 4,992 4,930 (ya (62) 347 (409) 
New London* 34,182 31,630 3) (27552) 3,828 (6,380) 
REGIONAL 
TOTALS: L729 060" 220, 096 4259 41,036 28,842 12,194 


* Population figures for these towns include institutional and/or military personnel. 
** See text for explanation. 


SOURCE: 1970 Census lst Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census. 


1960 Census of Population, Bureau of the Census. 


sulted from net migration and natural increase. Natural in- 
crease is the excess of births over deaths while net migration 
is the difference between natural increase and the total popula- 
tion change. 


The region grew by 41,036 persons between 1960 and 1970, of 
which 28,842, or 70.3%, was natural increase and 12,194, or 
29.7%, was net in-migration. The corresponding percentages for 
1960 were 62.3 and 37.7 so there has been a decrease in in-migra- 
tion and a rise in natural increase as components of the popula- 
tion growth. 


The towns of Ledyard, Montville, North Stonington, East Lyme, 
Salem, Colchester, Voluntown, Franklin, Lisbon, and Bozrah ex- 
perienced population gains of which net in-migration accounted for 
more of the increase than did births. In the towns of Groton, 
Griswold, Sprague, Stonington, and Waterford natural increases ac- 
counted for more of the population gain than did net in-migration. 
The City of Norwich experienced a net out-migration but had ample 
natural increase to give it a total population gain. The Town of 
Preston and the City of New London had net out-migrations which 
were not covered by natural increase, thereby giving them net pop- 
ulation losses. These relationships are noted in Table 2. 


One should note that the figures for Preston can be mis- 
leading without consideration of the Norwich State Hospital. This 
Hospital is located in both the City of Norwich and the Town of 
Preston and the population figures in Table 2 reflect this distri- 
bution. The patient population of the Hospital decreased by ap- 
proximately half between 1960 and 1970, and since most of this 
patient population physically resided in Preston, the patient 
decrease caused Preston's overall decrease. But when one sepa- 
rates out the institutional population in Preston, the non-institu- 
tional figures for Preston for 1960 and 1970 are respectively 
2,520 and 3,593, giving a non-institutional population increase of 
1,073 people, or 42%, for the decade. This placed Preston in the 
category of towns which grew more from net in-migration than from 
natural increases. The detailed characteristics presented in this 
report are based on the 3,593 population figure for Preston. 


The net migration losses for the urban towns of New London 
and Norwich coupled with the net in-migration gains of towns 
such as Ledyard, Montville, and East Lyme clearly indicate popula- 
tion is continuing the move to the suburbs as noticed in the 1960 
Census. Even the rural towns of Franklin, North Stonington, Salem, 
and Voluntown had net in-migration gains which indicate that with 
increased income and mobility families seek the less dense areas 
of the suburban and rural towns. This trend is accelerating com- 
pared to that experienced during the decade of 1950-1960. During 
that decade the region's population increased by 38,891 persons, 
of whom 57.9% were gained by the suburban towns, 37.5% by the 
urban towns and 4.6% by the rural towns. The corresponding figures 
for the 1960-1970 decade increase of 41,036 persons are 72.8%, 


18.6%, and 8.6%. This indicates that during the decade of 1960- 
1970 the urban towns' percentage share of the region's population 
growth decreased 50%, the suburban towns' share increased 25k, 
and the rural towns' increased 87%. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND DENSITY 


The 1970 density of population for the region as a whole 
was 394 persons per square mile as compared to 320 persons per 
Square mile in 1960. The region's density is still well under 
Connecticut's average of 605 persons per Square mile. 


The distribution pattern of this population is shown on 
Figure 1, which is based on the 1970 Census of Population and 
Housing data for enumeration districts. This pattern follows 
quite closely the inverted "T" first identified in SCRPA's 1963 
study, Population and Housing. This inverted "T" is basically 
composed of population concentrated along the coast of Long Island 
sound and the Thames River Valley. Pockets of concentrated popu- 
lation are also found along tributary streams of the Thames River, 
in scattered subdivisions, and in the Borough of Colchester. The 
remainder of the population distribution is scattered. A com- 
parison of the 1960 population distribution map with the 1970 
one indicates that population growth outside of this inverted 
"T" is thinly scattered, although concentrations do appear in ex- 
tensive suburban residential developments such as the Highlands 
in Ledyard and Montville Manor in Montville. 


One can see from this distribution that population densities 
vary for each of the towns and cities of the region. New London 
has a density of over 5,700 persons per Square mile because of 
its small land area and large concentration of people. At the 


other end of the scale, Voluntown has only 37 persons per square 
mile. 


Groton, New London, and Norwich each had 1970 population 
densities of greater than 1,000 persons per square mile and are 
urban in character. These are the region's centers for commercial 
industrial, and military-defense activities. 110,249 people, or 
90.1%, of the region's population reside in these three towns, and 
yet they account for only 113 of the region's land area. 


tf 


Franklin, North Stonington, Salem, and Voluntown have less 
than 100 persons per square mile and are classified as rural. 
Bozrah with just over 100 persons per Square mile (103) is classi- 
fied as rural for purposes of this report. These rural towns 
have 10,045 inhabitants for 4.6% of the region's population, but 
they account for 29% of the region's land area. 


The balance of ten towns have densities ranging from 138-516 
persons per square mile and are classified as suburban. These 
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towns are Colchester, East Lyme, Griswold, Ledyard, Lisbon, 
Montville, Preston, Sprague, Stonington, and Waterford. The 
99,802 people of these towns account for 45.3% of the region's 
population and are located on 60% of the region's land area. 


The urban and suburban towns, with the exception of Col- 
chester, together form the Norwich, Groton, New London Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. Also included in this SMSA is 
the town of Old Lyme which is in New London County but not in 
the Southeastern Planning Region. 


POPULATION AGE AND SEX CHARACTERISTICS 


Population age and sex characteristics for Southeastern Con- 
necticut are shown in Figure 2. The age groupings depicted 
correspond to those used in 1963 for comparison purposes. 


This grouping of age-classes generally corresponds to the 
Stages of one's life cycle. Most absolute growth took place in 
the student-young workers category followed by the children cate- 
gory. Mature workers increased Slightly more than prime workers 
while the retired increased least. Figure 3 shows these age 
groups aS a percent of the total population compared to 1960. 
Children remain the largest category, accounting for 29.5%, down 
Slightly from 1960. Student-young workers have increased to 
18.6% while prime workers continued to decline to 24.6%. Mature 
workers increased only 1/10 of a percent while the elderly de- 
creased to 8.6%. The significant change is the continued decline 
of the prime worker category and the increase in the student- 
young worker category, which is only 1/10 percent behind mature 
workers in percentage of total population. Statewide, this age 
group of student-young workers also accounted for the biggest age 
grouping change since 1960, growing to over 16% of the state's 
1970 population. 


Males outnumbered females by only 1,408 for the regional to- 
tal, although the differences are greater in individual age group- 
ings. Men outnumber women in the children, student-young worker, 
and prime workers age groups, with the greatest difference of 
2,805 more males than. females occurring in the student-young worker 
age bracket. This is due in large part to the military installa- 
tions located in the area. Females Outnumber males by 1,284 in 
the mature workers category and by 3,576 in the retired grouping, 
which can be explained by the greater longevity enjoyed by women. 


Individual city and town totals for age-sex characteristics are 
Shown in Table 3. On a percentage basis children are located 
about equally in the urban and suburban towns with 47.4% of the 
group in the urban towns, 47.5% in the suburban towns, and the 
remaining 5.1% in the rural towns. The Student-young workers are 
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more concentrated in the urban towns with over 57% of this total 
age group located there, 39.2% in the suburban towns and only 
3.4% in the rural towns. Prime workers and mature workers are 
about evenly divided on a percentage basis between the urban and 
suburban towns with a slight percentage advantage to the urban 
towns. Retired people are similar to the student-young workers 
in that 56.1% of the group is located in the urban towns, 39.9% 
in the suburban towns, and 4% in the rural towns. 


RACE CHARACTERISTICS 


Minority ethnic groups account for a very small percentage 
of Southeastern Connecticut's population; however, the percentages 
vary for the different towns and cities. Blacks account for 3.4% 
of the region's total population, with a 62.1% increase over the 
4,544 blacks reported in 1960. During this same period the white 
population increased by 21.4% to 210,868 to account for 95.8% of 
the total population. As a component of total population, blacks 
account for less than one percent in the rural towns to 11.2% in 
New London. Statewide, blacks account for 6% of the total popula- 
tion. However, if one examines some of the urban enumeration dis- 
tricts* the relative concentration of blacks increases considerably. 
2,461 of the City of New London's 3,542 blacks are located in only 
6 block groups** encompassing 495 acres of land, and they account 
for 33% of the region's black population. The black percentage of 
total population in these block groups ranges from 21: to 3Ssa67 
which is two to three times greater than the black percentage of 
total population for the City as a whole and six to eleven times 
the regionwide average. Equivalent 1960 enumeration districts 
showed lower percentages of black population, with only three enu- 
meration districts over 20% in black population. These figures 
indicate that during the decade there has been an increase in the 
concentration of black population in the City. 


In the City of Norwich only two enumeration districts had a 
black percentage of total population of over 10% and both of these 
were less than 20%. There were modest percentage increases in 
black population from some equivalent 1960 enumeration districts, 
but some displayed decreases in black percentage of total popula- 
tion. Although total black population increased in these areas, 
there appears to have been no significant increase in the concen- 
tration of black residents. 


% An enumeration district is a geographic area used by the 


Census to count people and usually averages about 700 inhabi- 
tants. 

** AR block group is a geographic area roughly equivalent to an 
enumeration district. 
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The geographic location of blacks has changed only slightly 
since 1960. In that year 86.8% of the black resided in the ur- 
ban towns, 13.0% in the suburban towns, and 0.2% in the rural 
towns. The corresponding figures for 1970 are, respectively, 
84.2%, 15.4% and 0.4%. (Table 4.) Within each of these given 
classes of towns the black population increased. Specifically, 
the black population of the urban towns increased 57.3% (3,945 
to 6,204), the suburban towns 92% (590 to 1,133), and the rural 
towns 211% (9 to 28). Although these percentage increases for 
the suburban and rural towns seem impressive, in terms of actual 
numbers there has been little change. Still only 15.8% of the 
blacks live in the suburban and rural towns, with the balance of 
84.2% concentrated in the urban towns. 


American Indians, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiian, 
Korean, and other non-white nationalities account for only 0.8% 
of the region's population. 72% of these nationalities are lo- 
cated in the urban towns, 26% in the suburban towns, and 2% in 
the rural towns. So, although they are clustered in the urban 
towns, they are not as concentrated as the black population. 


FAMILY SIZE 


Average family size is determined by dividing the noninsti- 
tutional and group population by the number of occupied housing 
units. For Southeastern Connecticut the average family size was 
3.17 in 1970. Family sizes for the towns and cities of the region 
varied between a low of 2.7 and a high of 3.7. Generally the 
urban towns tend to have smaller family sizes than the suburban 
or rural towns. If large households (6 or more persons) are com- 
pared with family sizes, the towns with the greatest percentage 
of their occupied units occupied with 6 or more persons are also 
the towns with the largest family sizes. These towns are in the 
suburban and rural classification and the following section on 
housing will show that these are the towns where the owner-occu- 
pied, single-family units have predominated, while the renter- 
occupied and multi-family units are concentrated in the urban 
towns. Existing zoning in these towns also favors the prevalence 
of the single-family home. 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


The need for revised projections was occasioned by the avail- 
ability of 1970 Census data which led to a review of the previous 
projections contained in the Regional Plan. The 1980 population 
projection for Southeastern Connecticut is shown in Table 5. The 
1990 figures are based on the 1980 projections and should be re- 
garded as best estimates subject to revision in 1980 after the 
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TABLE 4: BLACK POPULATION, 1960-1970 


Blacks % Of Blacks % Of 
1970 Total 1960 Total 
URBAN TOWNS 
Groton Bas {* Bo" 18.9 829 bes ee 
New London 3,542 48.1 2,286 wo bd et 
Norwich Leos Lee 830 VGac3 
URBAN TOTALS: 6,204 84.2 3,945 86.8 
SUBURBAN TOWNS 
Colchester 183 25 Bec Bt i i 
East Lyme 103 1.4 he Pay 
Griswold y fer ig 8 sae 
Ledyard 185 ean L3 ia 
Lisbon 1 ~ 3 ~~ 
Montville VP he 1 ae 4 24 . 6 
Preston 13 Pie. 167 ee ak 
Sprague 3 = 1 - 
Stonington ¥i1 f Kaki 71 LG 
Waterford 297 4.0 Lis Zan 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: YR I 8 L5u4 590 13.0 
RURAL TOWNS | 
Bozrah 5 07 0 
Franklin 3 04 0 
North Stonington 13 aU 7 . 16 
Salem 3 04 0 
| Voluntown ou} ‘eU0 2 04 
| RURAL TOTALS: 28 Ma 9 * 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 7) 365 100.0 4,544 100.0 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 1st Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census. 
1960 Census of Population, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 5: 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS, 1970-1990 


Town 1970 (Actual) 1980 1990 
Bozrah 1,036 2,550 4,080 
Colchester 6,603 9,905 issa30 
East Lyme* 11,399 16,600 20,750 
Franklin 1,996 2,196 4,400 
Griswold 7,763 9,680 12,780 
Groton* Cb: i a 46,493 54,840 
| Ledyard* 14,558 18,409 23,209 
[| Lisbon 2,808 3,933 5,010) 
Montville 15,662 22,912 35 soto 
I | New London* 31,630 33,000 34,320 
North Stonington 3,748 5,748 9,190 
|_| Norwich* 40,096 47,500 54,625 
I | Preston 4,930 5,203 8,244 
Salem 1,453 2,600 5,480 
| | Sprague 2,912 3,617 4,780 
Stonington 15,940 18,330 23,915 
| | Voluntown 1,452 Z£,e0/ 4,071 
| Waterford* rer ee, 24,000 30,000 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 220,096 24 35 UGS 300,094 
il 
| ~* “Population projections for these towns include institutional 
and military personnel. 
i SOURCE: 1970 First Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census, 
SCRPA Projections. 
i an ee 


next census. Their purpose is to provide a basis for estimating 
other needs such as community facilities, housing, and transpor- 
tation. The methodology of projections for each of the towns is 
available for review in the Agency office. If accomplished this 
1980 population will be a 25% increase in population over the 
decade of the 1970's as compared to a 23% increase during the 


1960's. 
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HOUSING QUANTITY, TYPES, DISTRIBUTION 


69,678 housing units* were tabulated in the 1970 Census of 
Population and Housing, an increase of 11,872 units since 1960. 
Of these 69,678 units, 64,388, or 92.4%, were occupied at the 
time of the Census while 5,290, or 7.6%, were unoccupied, the 
lowest vacancy percentage since 1940. These unoccupied units 
were vacant for sale, vacant for rent, vacant year-round, and 
vacant-seasonal or vacant-migratory. If seasonal and vacant- 
migratory units are excluded from the total stock, because they 
are intended for occupancy during certain seasons rather than 
for year-round use, the vacancy percentage decreases to 5.3%. 


Occupied housing units are divided into two types, owner- 
occupied and renter-occupied. Owner-occupied units account for 
63% of the total occupied units and renter-occupied units for 
37%. These percentages are very close to the 1960 ratio which 
showed respective percentages of 62 and 38. At the state level 
62.5% of the occupied units were owner-occupied while 37.5% were 
renter-occupied, and so the regional occupant status compares 
quite closely to state proportions. 


The pattern of distribution of owner-occupied and renter- 
occupied units varies with the type of town, as shown in Table 
6. Owner-occupied units are slightly greater in number than 
renter-occupied units in the urban towns (50.8% vs. 49.2%). 
Most of the region's multi-family housing is located in these 
towns. Indeed, of the region's 23,841 renter-occupied units, 
68.6% are located in the three urban towns of Groton, New London, 
and Norwich. In the suburban towns owner-occupied units increase 
to 75.4% and renter-occupied decrease to 24.6% of total occupied 
units. These are primarily the towns where new single-family 
dwellings are locating, and of the region's 40,547 owner-occupied 
units, 52.6% are located in these towns. The suburban towns of 
Ledyard, Lisbon, Preston, and Waterford had the highest percent- 
age of owner-occupied units with over 80% of the occupied units 
in the owner-occupied category. Griswold and Sprague had the 
lowest percentage of owner-occupied units with less than 65% of 
the occupied units in the owner-occupied category. Owner-oc- 
cupied units are even more prevalent in the rural towns, where 
81.8% of the occupied units are owner-occupied, leaving 18.2% 
renter-occupied. 


These percentages of owner-occupied and renter-occupied units 
for the different classes of towns compare quite closely to the 
1960 proportions. In that year 47.7% of the occupied units were 


* A housing unit is a house, an apartment, a group of rooms, or 
a Single room occupied or intended for occupancy as separate 
living guarters. 
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renter-occupied in the urban towns and 52.3% were owner-occupied, 
and so there has been a small increase in renter-occupied units 
and a decrease in owner-occupied units as a percentage of total 
occupied units for the urban towns. In the suburban and rural 
towns there has been a slight decrease in renter-occupied units 
and an increase in owner-occupied units as a percentage of total 
occupied units. The 1960 figures for the suburban towns were 
74.5% owner-occupied and 25.5% renter-occupied, and for the rural 
towns 81.1% owner-occupied and 18.9% renter-occupied. 


RENTAL UNITS, VACANCIES, RENTAL RATES 


Of the region's 25,589 rental units 1,748 were vacant at 
the time of the Census for a regional vacancy percentage of 6.8%. 
The corresponding rental vacancy at the state level was 4.2%. 
In 1960 the region had 20,884 rental units of which 1,324 were 
vacant for a vacancy percentage of 6.4%. The Miami, Ohio, Valley 
Region Housing Plan determined an acceptable vacancy rate in the 
range of 3% to 6% depending on the type of housing and the area 
in question. Ring and North* suggest that rental vacancy ratios 
exceeding 3-5% are indicative of either oversupply or overpricing. 
A 1970 Federal Housing Administration Study of the New London 
Housing Market** using 1968-1969 data indicated a rental vacancy 
ratio of 5.9%. The equivalent area using 1970 Census data re- 
sulted in a rental vacancy ratio of 7%. 1970 individual town and 
city rental vacancy rates varied from a high of 9.7% of the total 
rental units in Colchester to no vacant-for-rent units in Franklin. 


Of the 4,705 rental units added since 1960, 54.6% were lo- 
cated in the urban towns, 42% in the suburban towns, and 3.4% 
in the rural towns. Not only do the urban towns contain the high- 
est percentage of renter-occupied units (Table 6) as well as new 
rental units, they also contain the highest percentage of vacant 
rental units. Of the 1,748 vacant rental units, 74.7% were located 
in the urban towns, 24.4% were in the suburban towns, while only 
0.9% of the vacant rental units were in the rural towns. The high 
vacancy percentages in urban towns such as Norwich and New London 
can be due in part to the net out-migration that occurred in these 
cities, leaving behind rental units of either the multi-family 
or older single-family home variety, which often times are non- 
competitive because of age and condition. In addition, many of 
these vacant for rent units have not been on the market for very 
long, indicating a high turnover. Of the region's 1,748 vacant 
rental units, 857 or nearly 50% had been offered for rent for less 
than two months prior to the census. 77% of these 857 units were 


® Alfred A. Ring and Nelson L. North. Real Estate Principles 
and Practices, 6th ed. (Englewood Cliffs, 1967), page 42. 

*k The market area consists of East Lyme, Groton, Ledyard, Mont- 
ville, New London, Norwich, Preston, Stonington and Waterford. 
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located in the urban towns, indicating that units available for 
less than two months were concentrated in Norwich, New London, 
and Groton. The FHA report referred to above indicated that of 
new FHA insured multi-family projects, over 99% of all available 
units were occupied. 


The implication of this data is that although 6.8% of the 
region's rental housing supply was available, the fact that many 
of these units had been available for only a short period of time, 
the fact that many of the units are the older, less desirable 
units in the urban towns, and the fact that new FHA insured units 
are being satisfactorily absorbed indicates that the rental needs 
of such groups as the low income, non-white, elderly and large 
household sections of the regions' population still have not been 
met. 


Aggregate rental rate data are available for renter-occupied 
units except single-family homes on lots of ten acres or more. 
Of the total occupied rental universe, rate data are available 
on 98% of the units. The balance is either in the ten acres or 
greater category or not reported by the citizen on his census 
questionnaire. There does not appear to be any correlation be- 
tween the type of town and the rental rate. Rental rates are 
published for the categories shown in Table 7 which depicts the 
number of units rented in each category for each town as well as 
the median range. The median range is the middle value in the 
rental distribution, above and below which there are an equal 
number of rents. At the low end of the scale are the suburban 
towns of Griswold and Sprague with median ranges of $60-79 and 
$40-59 per month respectively. These two towns have the highest 
percentages of rents in the lowest categories. 73.4% of the 
rents reported in Griswold were less than $80 per month and 71.9% 
of the monthly rents in Sprague were in this same category. The 
City of Norwich and the Town of Bozrah have low median ranges of 
$60-79 with respective percentages of 58.5 and 52.9 of the re- 
ported units renting for less than $80 per month. The Town of 
Stonington had a median range of $60-79 with 46.2% of its rented 
units at less than $80 per month. 


At the other end of the scale are the towns reporting rents 
of $300 or greater per month, which in all cases were less than 
13 of the total rental units. The Towns of East Lyme, Groton, 
Ledyard, New London, Norwich, and Stonington had rental units in 
this category. 


The towns with the highest median rental rates were East 
Lyme, Ledyard, Montville, and Salem with a monthly median range 
of $120-149. The reader will recall that during the last decade 
Ledyard was the fastest growing town in the region, Montville the 
second fastest growing town, East Lyme the fourth, and Salem the 
fifth fastest growing. This high median rent range reflects in 
part the new apartment developments that have occurred in these 
towns. 
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: TABLE 7; RENTAL HOUSING DATA, 1970 
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RENTAL UNIT VALUES 
NUMBER OF MONTHLY RENTS AT: 


Total Percent Of Percent Of 
Less $300 No Total Renter Median Units Rented Units Total Rental Total Rental 
Than $40- $60- $80- $100- $120- $150- $200- Or Cash Units Occupied Rental At Less Than Vacant Units (Occupied Units Vacant 
$40 59 79 99 119 449 199 299 Greater Rent Reported Units Range $80 Per Month For Rent And For Rent) For Rent 
URBAN TOWNS 
Groton 62 128 309 398 961 802 688 p> 4 sR Sh 4,762 4,817 $110-119 10.5 356 sp OS A 6.9 
New London 37 572°. Le Oe. by eee 835 824 642 123 9 173 5,704 53 722 80-99 ee 409 Baan 657 
Norwich 468 1,256 1,665 812 597 449 279 12 sds 221 5,760 5,806 60-79 58.8 541 6,347 8.5 
URBAN TOTALS: 667. 1,956 3,159 2,414 2,393 2,075 1,609 188 14 1,752 16,226 16,348 $ 80-99 35.6 1,306 17,654 7.4 
SUBURBAN TOWNS \O 
N 
Colchester 16 37 69 89 91 67 43 10 0 32 454 482 $ 80-99 26.8 52 534 Pe f 
East Lyme 12 28 7% 80 122 228 116 21 1 58 737 758 120-149 i550 37 795 4.7 | 
Griswold 95 288 298 98 63 23 5 0 0 Si 927 954 60-79 73.4 50 1,004 5.0 
Ledyard 10 17 19 26 52 203 149 48 4 52 580 616 120-149 A 42 658 6.4 
Lisbon \ 7 23 11 7 10 41 3 0 0 7 109 130 100-119 37.6 9 139 ee 
Montville 40 51 63 102 150 228 306 6 0 72 1,018 1,063 120-149 HR. ape 64 1L,.127 S27 
Preston 8 ne ai 26 12 31 at 0 0 29 149 161 80-99 26.9 9 170 Sia 
Sprague 32 132 62 36 18 a oe 3 0 0 16 314 325 40-59 71.9 19 344 5,5 
Stonington 115 261 373 235 170 213 80 24 6 145 1,622 1,663 60-79 46.2 101 1,764 «Vey 
Waterford 49 55 76 116 132 159 74 14 0 80 755 813 100-119 23.9 43 856 5.0 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: 384 903 1,063 815 820 1,208 790 Lea p Ra 548 6,665 6,965 $100-119 35.2 426 7,391 5.8 
RURAL TOWNS 
Bozrah 6 29 21 13 7 8 6 0 0 16 106 121 $ 60-79 52.9 6 127 4.7 
Franklin 3 5 2 Ne 2 14 2 2 4 0 0 7 48 63 80-99 3957 0 63 -0 
North Stonington 8 8 16 16 20 19 11 3 0 31 L3e 166 100-119 24.3 1 167 6 
Salem 3 4 1 4 1) 30 9 2 0 8 72 86 120-149 L142 2 88 266 
Voluntown “er 10 14 ak 14 me eee 0 0 it 79 92 60-79 39.3 7 99 7.1 
RURAL TOTALS: ae 56 63 58 54 64 31 5 0 79 437 528 $100-119 33.4 16 544 ase 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 1,076 2,915 4,285 3,287 3,267 3,347 °°2;430 316 25 2,378 23,328 23,841 $ 80-99 35.5 1,748 25,589 6.8 


SOURCE: 1970 Census lst Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census. 


Regionally, the monthly median rental range was $80-99 for 
those units reported, with 35.5% of the units renting at less 
than $80 per month and 0.11% .renting at greater than $300 per 
month. 


Aggregate rental rate data for vacant-for-rent units indi- 
cate that the monthly median rent asked was also in the $80-99 
range. Of the total vacant-for-rent units, 43.9% had an asking 
rent of $100 per month or greater and 35.9% had an asking rent 
of less than $80 per month. The rental range with the highest 
percentage of total rental units vacant-for-rent was the $40-59 
range with 9.1% of the total units at this rent vacant-for-rent. 
Of the 292 units in the region for rent in this range, 59% were 
located in Norwich which had 39.3% of its total vacant-for-rent 
units at an asking rent of less than $60 per month. The rental 
range with the next highest percentage of total rental units 
vacant-for-rent was the $100-149 range with 8.4% of the total 
units at this rent vacant-for-rent. Of the 606 units in the re- 
gion for rent at this range, 41% were located in Groton which had 
70% of its total vacant-for-rent units at an asking rent of $100- 
149. 


The distribution of these vacant-for-rent units among the 
various rental ranges corresponds quite closely with the distri- 
bution of the occupied rental units. However, in the low-moderate 
rental ranges the percentage of vacant-for-rent units are greater 
than those of the corresponding renter-occupied units. Many of 
these vacant-for-rent units are located in the urban towns, and 
as noted earlier, are less desirable because of age and condition. 
Indeed, in Norwich and New London the percentages of vacant-for- 
rent units lacking one or more plumbing facilities are, respective- 
ly, 9.2 and 13.2 as compared to respective percentages of 3.7 and 
4.6 for all units lacking one or more plumbing facilities. The 
implication of this is that although fairly inexpensive units 
are vacant-for-rent they not always adequate in terms of facili- 
ties. 


OWNER-OCCUPIED UNITS, VACANCIES, VALUES 


Of the region's 40,858 owner-occupied units and vacant-for- 
Sale units, 311 were vacant-for-sale at the time of the Census 
for a regional for sale percentage of 0.76%. The corresponding 
vacancy percentage for the state was 0.70%. 44.4% of the vacant- 
for-sale houses are located in the urban towns, 46.9% in the sub- 
urban towns, and 8.7% in the rural towns. Most of the towns 
and cities had vacant for sale percentages of less than 1 percent 
of total owner-occupied units. The exceptions were New London 
(1.1% for sale), Ledyard (1.5% for sale), Voluntown (1.6% for sale), 
and North Stonington (2.0% for sale). 


Value (house and lot) is tabulated for owner-occupied single- 


oD © ag ee 


family homes on lots of less than 10 acres that have no business 
or medical office on the property. Value is not tabulated for 
mobile homes, trailers, cooperatives, and condominiums. Value 
is the respondent's estimate of how much the property (house and 
lot) would sell for if it were for sale. Data are available on 
31,720 of the 40,547 owner-occupied units for a 78% sample. 
Value data are tabulated for the categories shown in Table 8 
which depicts the number of units at each range for each town a- 
long with the median value range. 


The median value range for the region was $15,000-19,999, 
and all the towns and cities either had this as the median value 
range or the range of $20,000-24,999, with the exception of 
Voluntown which had a median range of $10,000-14,999. 5.6% of 
the region's owner-occupied homes were valued at less than $10,000 
and 2.5% at greater than $50,000. 25% of the reported units in 
Voluntown were valued at less than $10,000, accounting in part 
for its low median value range. Griswold and Sprague had respect- 
ively, 14.2% and 10.8% of the reported units valued at less than 
$10,000. These are the same two towns that had the highest per- 
centage of rental units at less than $80 per month. The remaining 
towns and cities had less than 10% of their units valued at less 
than $10,000. These values ranged from a high of 9.8% in Lisbon 
and Norwich to a low of 2.3% in East Lyme. (Table 8.) 


At the high end of the value ranges, 5.6% of the owner-occu- 
pied units in Stonington were valued at $50,000 or greater, fol- 
lowed closely by New London at 5.1%. No units at this value were 
recorded for Lisbon, Sprague, and Voluntown. 


HOUSING TYPES 


Exclusive of vacant-seasonal and vacant-migratory units, 
36.4% of the region's housing stock was in multi-family units as 
compared to 30.7% in 1960. These structures with 2 or more units 
grew 39.2% over the 17,761 multi-family units reported in 1960. 
At the state level multi-family units increased 29.2% during the 
same decade, and at the state level 40.4% of the housing stock 
was in multi-family units. This indicates that although the re- 
gion's multi-family housing units grew at a faster rate than the 
state as a whole, as a percentage of total housing stock the region 
lags behind the state. 74% of the region's multi-family units 
are located in the urban towns, 24.6% in the suburban towns, and 
only 1.4% in the rural towns. The important implication of this 


is that although some multi-family units are locating in the suburbs, 


ST ee ee 4 . - 
* The same definition of median as used for rental units applies 
to this discussion. 
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the choice of housing type in the suburban and rural towns is 
still largely limited to single-family dwellings. 


CONDITION OF HOUSING 


The 1960 Census of Housing indicators of housing conditions 
have been dropped from the 1970 Census of Housing. To obtain 
some indication of the condition or quality of housing one must 
now turn to plumbing, kitchen-access, and phone data along with 
the value and rental figures presented earlier. 


Exclusive of vacant seasonal and migratory units, 3.5% of 
the region's housing units lacked one or more plumbing facili- 
ties, which means that the units did not have all three specified 
plumbing facilities (hot and cold piped water, as well as flush 
toilet and bathtub or shower inside the structure) or that the 
toilet or bathing facilities were also for the use of the occu- 
pants of other housing units. 


Table 9 indicates that of these 2,376 units lacking one or 
more plumbing facilities, 52.6% were located in the urban towns, 
38.9% in the suburban towns, and 8.5% in the rural towns. When 
units lacking one or more plumbing facilities are compared with 
total units in a given class of towns the urban towns had 3.5% 
of the units lacking (same as regional average), the suburban 
towns 3.1% lacking, and the rural towns 6.7% lacking. 


The only individual town with greater than 10% of its units 
lacking one or more plumbing facilities was Voluntown with 15.5% 
of its units in this category. Voluntown also had the lowest 
median value of any of the towns for owner-occupied units. At 
the other end of the scale was Waterford with only 1.4% of its 
units lacking one or more plumbing facilities, followed closely 
by East Lyme at 1.8%. Both of these towns had high median 
rents as well as high values of owner-occupied homes. 


Kitchen facilities and access to living quarters are other 
ways to obtain some indication of housing quality. Direct access 
is defined as an entrance to a living quarters directly from out- 
side the structure or through a common hall. Complete kitchen 
facilities include a range or stove, a sink with piped water and 
a mechanical refrigerator for this household only. 


Four categories of access and kitchen facilities are de- 
picted in Table 10 which shows that 98.2% of the region's housing 
units, exclusive of vacant seasonal and migratory, have direct 
access and a complete kitchen. For the region, only 9 units 
lacked direct access and an incomplete kitchen and 71 units had 
a complete kitchen with no direct access. 
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TABLE 9: PLUMBING FACILITIES, 1970 


j| 
i 


Units 
Units Lacking 

With All 1 Or More % Lacking 

Plumbing Plumbing Total Housing 1 Or More 

Facilities Facilities Units* Facilities 
URBAN TOWNS 

El Groton 10,680 246 10,926 Zen 
New London 10,002 486 10,488 4.6 
Norwich 13,483 518 14,001 cP, 
Hl URBAN TOTALS: 34,152 0 ie A 35,415 sae 

SUBURBAN TOWNS 
Colchester 1,846 55 1,901 269 
East Lyme 32200 63 3,569 ie 
Griswold 2,402 cee! 2,613 Page | 
Ledyard ae bo 74 3, 20f 7 
Lisbon 821 30 851 a0 
Montville 4,410 114 4,524 EB 
Preston 1,014 60 1,074 5.6 
Sprague 862 31 893 Kee 
Stonington Se a ph a ok aR 
Waterford ad ee 73 5, 3350 1.4 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: 28,669 924 29,593 a 
RURAL TOWNS 
Bozrah 548 La 571 4.8 
Franklin 408 Lt 419 2%8 
North Stonington 1,008 7a 1,081 6.8 
Salem 450 ee 473 4.9 
Voluntown 394 72 466 LS sie 
RURAL TOTALS: 2,808 202 3,010 6.7 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 65,642 ya. BF 8 68,018 ca 


ann aca . . 
* Fxclusive of vacant seasonal and vacant migratory units. 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 1st Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 10: STATUS OF KITCHEN FACILITIES AND ACCESS 
IN HOUSING UNITS, 1970 


CATEGORY CATEGORY CATEGORY CATEGORY 
uf 2 3 4 
UW U) 
ep) W 
ea) ea 
ep) WU) OU UO 
Ww UW) © OH * 
eal cape ea CHA ChH_2 ep 
O 14 O H re came ea we H i 4 
8 ar Kt UhS ne Ad xe AE A, nt xe 
Ch EH Gok H UA vO Hi Oa 0 i. EY 
HG O Ay O 2 ee = at, WO Oo O 
HAO aa EA) eH © EY MOH HH H 
O Ss & O Oe HONS HAS 
east fy el ey Fy QO Fy QOH fy Z 
OMe DB mm Oo O © = 
cal HH O Oo O 
A oe A oe ah de a oe = 
URBAN TOWNS 
Groton 10,784 98.7 126 ela 16 ra 0 0 10,926 
New London 10,112 36,02 bap Ks Jat 18 Se id ane 03-10, 488 
Norwich 13,/982,. 96s> Ely 3 1.4 12 Or U2": £4,002 
URBAN TOTALS: 34,690. 97,90 672 Lee 46 Pad Be ae OL eae pa 
SUBURBAN TOWNS 
Colchester 1,874 98.6 26 1.4 i .05* 9 0 a. 9UL 
East Lyme 3,528 98.8 39 5 EE 2 PW co a 0 Se oGo 
Griswold hee ti Ree. 1 ee 8 100 es 2 sO. Sg 0 2 TeELs> 
Ledyard Gasoe: Fo 6d ad Lev ft .Os 0 cg a « 
Lisbon 844 99.2 5 6 2 an 0 0 851 
Montville 4,475 98.9 47 i3d 2 [O45 0 4,524 
Preston ey os 28 “3 1 Oe 0 0 1,074 
Sprague $91 99.8 2 a 0 0 0 0 893 
Stonington Sea): Fook 96 Lae 8 oe 0 0 3 so 1 
Waterford Phy a: Fae Sy De 44 8 ee + OQ .05 oo oO 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: 29,156 98.5 414 1.4 21 0 2 HS Me ae Bo 8 - 
RURAL TOWNS 
Bozrah 562 98.4 9 1.6 0 0 0 0 <5 
Franklin 417 99.5 2 Ae, 0 0 0 0 419 
North Stonington 1050 97. 4 28 230 3 “e 0 0 LeVS tL 
Salem 462 97.1 5 ale. 0 0 0 0 473 
Voluntown ek ae re: 12 re she 22 0 0 466 
RURAL TOTALS: 2,944 97.8 62 ra § 4 re 0 0 3, V0 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 66,790 98.19 1,148 Loo es hao R025 63,0L8 


0 eer aacenenieesaseesinnes 
* Exclusive of vacant seasonal and vacant migratory units. 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 1st Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census. 
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Of the region's 1,148 units that had direct access but no 
complete kitchen facilities, 58.5% were located in the urban 
towns, 36.1% in the suburban towns, and 5.4% in the rural towns. 
For given classes of towns, the urban towns had 1.9% of their 
units in the category, the suburban towns 1.4%, and the rural 


towns 2.1%. Individual towns ranged from a high of 3.8% of 
Griswold's units in this category to a low of 0.2% of Sprague's 
units having direct access but no complete kitchen. Both 


Sprague and Griswold had a high percentage of their units renting 
at $80 or less per month, and yet in terms of plumbing and kit- 
chen facilities, Sprague ranks better than Griswold. 


Table 11 shows yet another household facility. Of the 
region's 64,388 occupied units, 93.5% had telephones. Suburban 
towns ranked highest with 95.3%, the rural towns second highest 
with 94.9%, and the urban towns lowest with 91.9%. Individual 
towns ranged from a low of 90.5% in Norwich and 90.6% in New 
London to a high of 97.8% in Ledyard. 


LARGE HOUSEHOLDS AND PERSONS PER ROOM 


The 1968 study of the region's housing conducted by the 
Center for Real Estate and Urban Economic Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut identified occupied units with six or more 
persons per unit as large households. Of the region's 64,388 
occupied units 10.5% were occupied with six or more persons per 
unit in 1970. This percentage is only slightly greater than the 
1960 figure for large households of 10.1% (exclusive of Col- 
chester) reported by the Connecticut Interregional Planning Pro- 
gram in its Technical Report #126, Housing. Large households 
comprise a greater share of the total number of occupied house- 
holds in the suburban and rural towns than in the urban towns. 
12.7% of the occupied units in the rural towns were occupied by 
six or more persons, 11.6% in the suburban towns, and 9.3% in 
the urban. towns. (Table 12.) 


The Bureau of the Census also computes persons per room, 
which is a ratio determined by dividing the number of persons 
living in a unit by the number of rooms* in the unit. A ratio 
of 1 indicates an equal number of rooms and people in a unit, 

a ratio of less than one indicates more rooms than persons, and 


* Rooms to be counted include whole rooms used for living pur- 
poses, such as living rooms, dining rooms, kitchens, bedrooms, 
finished recreation rooms, family rooms, etc. Not counted as 
rooms are bathrooms, porches, balconies, foyers, halls, half- 
rooms, kitchenettes, strip or pullman kitchens, utility rooms, 
unfinished attics, basements, or other space used for storage. 
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URBAN TOWNS 


Groton 
New London 
Norwich 


URBAN TOTALS: 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 


Colchester 
East Lyme 
Griswold 
Ledyard 
Lisbon 
Montville 
Preston 
Sprague 
Stonington 
Waterford 


SUBURBAN TOTALS: 


RURAL TOWNS 


Bozrah 

Franklin 

North Stonington 
Salem 

Voluntown 


RURAL TOTALS: 


TABLE ll: 


STATUS OF TELEPHONES 


IN HOUSING UNITS, 1970 

Occupied Units % of Total 
With Phone Units 
9,769 94.7 
8,841 90.6 
LL 393 90.5 
30; 503 91.9 
L, 685 a3. 1 
3,207 96.1 
2260 91.4 
3,094 97.8 
794 2 Pe 
4,143 95.4 
986 85.3 
815 94.5 
4,982 94.1 
5,008 97.0 
2639 39 95).:3 
540 96.6 
394 96.6 
994 95.0 
414 94.1 
413 91.6 
Zito 94.9 
60197 SS 


REGIONAL TOTALS: 


* Owner and Renter Occupied. 


SOURCE: 
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Total 


Occupied Units* 


2,904 


64,388 


1970 Census lst Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 12: LARGE HOUSEHOLDS, 1970 


PER CENT OF TOTAL 
OCCUPIED UNITS OCCUPIED UNITS 
WITH 6 OR MORE TOTAL WITH 6 OR MORE 
PERSONS IN UNIT OCCUPIED PERSONS PER UNIT 


URBAN TOWNS 


Groton Le BOL 10 ¢ SL bis 3 
New London 697 9,754 tak 
Norwich eho 13.236 943 
URBAN TOTALS: 3,077 362200 9.2 
SUBURBAN TOWNS 

Colchester 241 L»oiG eS 
East Lyme 408 3,359 bY 
Griswold 236 2 poo 10.5 
Ledyard 453 3205 14.3 
Lisbon 100 833 Late 
Montville 584 4,345 13.4 
Preston 145 i 035 14.0 
Sprague 107 862 12.4 
Stonington 467 5,293 8.8 
Waterford 529 5, 163 L0 «2 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: 3/290 28ra49 11.6 
RURAL TOWNS 

Bozrah 67 559 LZ 4.0 
Franklin 47 408 ee. 
North Stonington 150 1,046 14.3 
Salem 49 440 i aia 
Voluntown aD 451 12.2 
RURAL TOTALS: 368 2,904 b2w dt 
REGIONAL TOTALS: Bits 30 64,388 LD ais 


SOURCE: 1970 Census 1st Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census. 


a ratio of greater than one indicates more persons than rooms. 
Table 13 indicates that of the region's 64,388 occupied housing 
units 6% had greater than one person per room. In the urban 
towns, 5.9% of the units had more than 1 person per room, the 
suburban towns 6.0%, and the rural towns 7.0%. Although the 3 
classes of towns ranked in the same order as with large house- 
holds, the percentage differences separating them were smaller. 


HOUSING DEMAND FORECAST 


The 1968 University of Connecticut housing study projected 
1980 housing demands based on the projected 1980 population for 
the Norwich sub-region and the Groton-New London sub-region.* 
This update of the housing forecast will follow the same metho- 
dology as the original forecast** based on recent 1970 population 
and housing data. Estimated housing demand is based upon each 
sub-region's projected population, household and housing stock 
characteristics and is shown in Table 14. 


Household population was obtained by subtracting each sub- 
region's institutional population (assumed to be at the 1970 
level) and other people not in households from the 1980 total 
projected population. The 1970 percentage of persons in group 
quarters (excluding institutional patients) for each sub-region 
was applied to the 1980 non-households population. 


The estimated number of occupied housing units was derived 
by dividing the household population for each sub-region by the 
persons per household factor for 1970. To these figures of oc- 
cupied housing units were added estimated vacant units which are 
either vacant-for-sale or rent or vacant-unavailable. This lat- 
ter category includes the region's seasonal homes and is expected 
to remain at the 1970 level. Housing available for sale or rent 
was derived by applying the 1970 ratio of vacant-for-sale or rent 
housing to the 1980 total housing stock. Housing units demanded 


* The Norwich Sub-region consists of nine regional towns in- 
cluded in the Norwich Labor Market Area: Bozrah, Colchester, 
Franklin, Griswold, Lisbon, Norwich, Preston, Sprague, and 
Voluntown. 

The Groton-New London Sub-region consists of nine regional 
towns included in the New London Labor Market Area: East 
Lyme, Groton, Ledyard, Montville, New London, North Stonington, 
Salem, Stonington and Waterford. 

ee Center for Real Estate and Urban Economic Studies, the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. Housing Strategy for Southeastern Con- 
necticut, Volume II: Data Analysis and Forecasts, pp. 131- 
‘ii 
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TABLE 13: PERSONS PER ROOM, 1970 


OCCUPIED UNITS % OCCUPIED | 
WITH GREATER THAN TOTAL WITH GREATER THAN | 
ONE PERSON OCCUPIED ONE PERSON | 
PER ROOM UNITS PER ROOM 
URBAN TOWNS 
Groton 726 10,315 7.0 
New London 501 9,754 oe 
Norwich 723 aS oo a4o 
URBAN TOTALS: 1,952 33,209 549 
SUBURBAN TOWNS 
Colchester 162 1,810 9.0 
East Lyme i723 3,050 a 
Griswold 187 24 95 Teor 
Ledyard 1 A ys 3,165 3 ie 
Lisbon 64 833 tae 
Montville 341 4,345 7.8 
Preston 73 1 Ooo sei 
Sprague 55 862 6.4 
Stonington 249 Scho s 4.7 
Waterford 233 a 4.5 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: 1,710 t6,;279 6.0 


RURAL TOWNS 


Bozrah 50 559 8.9 
Franklin 14 408 33:4 
North Stonington 86 1,046 8.2 
Salem 20 440 cs 
Voluntown | 34 451 Peo 
RURAL TOTALS: 204 2,904 fe 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 3, 866 64,388 6.0 


SOURCE: 1970 Census lst Count Summary Tape, Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 14: PROJECTED DEMAND FOR HOUSING UNITS BY 
SUB-REGIONS, 1970-1980 


Demand Components by Sub-Region 


1. Norwich Sub-Region 
A. Total Population Estimate, (1980) 86,971 


Less: Institutional Population------ 2,294 
Other Non-Household Population 677 
a ial | 

B. Household Population 84,000 
Divided By: Persons Per Household | 

C. Occupied Housing Units 204965 
Plus: Required .Vacancles<---77-97477-7"7 968 
Vacant But Unavailable-------- 679 
1,647 

D. Estimated Housing Stock 28,570 
tess: * Bxke titig: Housing Stock=.75-77- 7 AP ape 

E. New Housing Units Demanded, 1970-1980 5,838 

2. New London-Groton Sub-Region 

A. Total Population Estimate (1980) 188,092 
Less: Institutional Population------ 1,437 
Other Non-Household Population 14,746 
| 16,183 

B. Household Population ITisaue 

Divided By: Persons Per Household 

C. Occupied Housing Units : 53,890 
Plus: Required: Vacancies--<-<-+----~ Lolo 
Vacant But Unavailable-------- 24 ae 
, L6F 

D. Estimated Housing Stock 53057 
Less: Existing Housing Stock-------- 46,121 

E. New Housing Units Demanded, 1970-1980 LL, Boe 


3. Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region 


A. Total Population Estimate (1980) 215,003 
B. Household Population (1980) 230; 902 
C. Occupied Housing Units (1980) | 80,813 
D. Estimated Housing Stock (1980) 86,627 
E. Existing Housing Stock, 1970 68,853 
F. New Housing Units Demanded, 1970-1980 17,774 
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FOOTNOTES TO TABLE 14 


Norwich Sub-Region 


A. According to 1970 Census data, 0.8% of the non-institutional 
population was neither in households nor inmates of institu- 
tions. This percentage was applied to the 1980 non-institu- 
tional population of 84,677 to obtain the estimate of "Other 
Non-household Population." 


B. The Norwich Sub-Region had an average household gize Of: 3532 
are LoTes 


Cc. 3.47% of the total housing stock less unavailable vacant 
housing in the Norwich Sub-Region was available for sale or 
rent. This percentage was applied to the 1980 estimate of 
occupied plus available vacant housing to obtain the estimate 
of average vacancies. 


Vacant but unavailable housing is not expected to represent a 
percentage of the housing stock as the total housing stock in- 
creases, but rather remain at the 1970 level of 679 units. 


D. The total housing stock of the Norwich Sub-Region was 22,382 
units in 1970 which was adjusted to 22,732 units for antici- 
pated demolitions over the decade 1970-1980. 


Groton-New London Sub-Region 


A. 7.9% of the non-institutional population was neither in house- 
holds nor inmates of institutions, and this percentage was 
applied to the 1980 non-institutional population as in foot- 
note A for the Norwich Sub-Region. 


B. The Groton-New London Sub-Region had an average household 
size’.6of 3.19 ‘in I9 70. 


C. The Groton-New London vacancy ratio of 2.9% was applied in 
footnote C for the Norwich Sub-Region. The vacant but un- 
available housing in 1970 was 2,552 units. 


D. The total housing stock for the Groton-New London Sub-Region 


was 46,696 units in 1970 which was adjusted to 46,121 units 
for anticipated demolitions over the decade 1970-1980. 
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between 1970 and 1980 were derived by subtracting the existing 
1970 housing supply, which was adjusted for anticipated demoli- 
tions during the decade, from the 1980 housing stock for each sub- 
region. 


Over 17,700 units will be demanded, of which 67% are desig- 
nated for the Groton-New London sub-region. The 1968 University 
of Connecticut Housing Study indicated a supply potential of 
nearly 20,000 units over the period of 1968-1980. This indicates 
an adequate capacity to meet the forecast needs, provided how- 
ever, this supply estimate meets the needs of the low income, 
large, elderly, and non-white households which the University of 
Connecticut Study identified as those groups most likely to en- 
counter housing problems in the near future. Estimates of the 
needs of these groups over the short-term to 1980 are based large- 
ly upon existing or trended characteristics since items of in- 
formation such as 1970 income data are not yet available. 


LOW AND MODERATE INCOME HOUSEHOLDS 


The University of Connecticut housing study indicated that 
12% of the region's households in 1980 are expected to be low 
income (under $3,000 annual income in 1960) and 44% moderate in- 
come ($3,000-$7,000 annual income in 1960). Applied to the re- 
gion's 1980 anticipated households this means that 9,698 house- 
holds would be low income and 35,558 moderate income. If these 
same percentages are applied to the 17,774 units to be added 
over the decade, then 2,133 new low income units and 7,821 new 
moderate income units will be needed. 


LARGE HOUSEHOLDS 


In 1970, 10.5% of the occupied housing units were households 
with six or more persons per unit. This same proportion is ex- 
pected to hold through 1980 which means that nearly 8,500 large 
households will require housing in the region, an increase of 
over 1,700 units with 4 or more bedrooms. Although no current 
income data are available, it is anticipated that some of these 
added units will fall both in the low and moderate income cate- 
gories, and additionally, about 35% of these units will be re- 
quired to be rental. 


NON-WHITE HOUSEHOLDS 


Non-whites accounted for 3% of the total regional popula- 
tion in 1960 and this percentage increased to 4.2% in 1970. This 
same rate of growth would result in 5.4% of the total popula- 
tion in 1980 being non-white, or 14,853 persons. The University 
of Connecticut Study indicated that 88% of the total non-white 
population resided in households with an average family size of 
3.6. When applied to the 1980 population figure of 14,824 this 
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results in a household population of 13,071 residing in 3,600 
units which is an increase of 1,290 units over occupied 1970 non- 
white units. Based upon existing income data, 25% or 324 units 
should be in the low income category and 56% or 726 units in the 
moderate income bracket. 


ELDERLY HOUSEHOLDS 


Elderly households in 1980 were estimated at 18% of total 
households by the University of Connecticut Study. 


Based upon the housing projection (Table 14), 14,546 house- 
holds with a head over 65 will be in existence in 1980. In 1970 
elderly households accounted for 8.4% of total household popula- 
tion and 16.8% of the total number of households. These house- 
holds will generally be smaller in size than the average family 
and will have less income than the average household. It is esti- 
mated that 50% of these households will require rental housing 
and approximately 35% will be in the low-moderate income bracket. 


NAVY HOUSING 


In 1971 Navy households totaled 5,785 of which 5,191 were 
living in the area. Of this latter total, 2,041 families were 
in military-owned or military-controlled rental housing. The 
balance of approximately 3,150 families were in private housing, 
the majority of which were rental units. With little or no addi- 
tional government-owned military housing planned for the near 
future, there appears to be a continuing market for private rent- 
als to military families of at least 3,200 units. For those 
groups which receive the lowest housing allowances, the lower en- 
listed ranks and junior officers, there will be a demand for 
low-moderate income rentals to be available in this private sec- 
tor. In addition, units will have to be replaced in this private 
sector that are substandard. In 1971 the Navy estimated that 
518 private housing units rented by Navy personnel were substan- 
dard. One possible method of meeting these needs which the Navy 
currently uses successfully is in-lease housing. Under this | 
arrangement the Navy rents a certain number of units from a pri- 
vate developer over a specified time period. Because of a sub- 
Stantial number of applicatns on the Navy-controlled housing 
waiting lists in 1971 the Navy has requested authorization for 
500 more in-lease units. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This updating of information on land use in Southeastern 
Connecticut presents, as closely as possible, conditions as 
they existed in the spring-summer of 1970. Information was 
gathered from field survey, from 1970 air photos, and from land 
use data in the SCRPA library. Although this information was 
gathered and recorded in detail, generalizations were at times 
necessary when presenting the material in report illustrations. 


The detailed survey maps are available for inspection in the 
SCRPA office. 


The following categories of land use were plotted and are 
included in this report. 


DEVELOPED LAND 


Restdenttal Very High Density: 8.1l familtes 
per aere or greater. 


Restdenttal Htgh Density: 2.1 - 8 familtes 
per acre. 


Restdenttal Medtum Density: 1.1 - 2 familtes 
per acre. 


Restdenttal Low Density: 1 or less familtes 
per acre. 


Industrial-Intenstve: manufacturing, fabri- 
ecatton, assembly, and processing. 


Industrial-Extenstve: extractive processes 
such as minting, sand and gravel pitts, 
open or enclosed storage tanks and 
yards. 


Transportatton, Communicattons, Uttilittes: 
htghways, publie, and semi-publie 
faetltttes providing such needs as 
transportatton, communtcattons, gas, 
electrtcity, and water. 


Instttuttonal-Intenstve: governmental and 
tnstttuttonal butldings such as 
schools, churches, hospitals, prisons, 
muntetpal butldings, clubs, ete. 


Instttuttonal-Extenstve: open areas con- 
neeted wtth the above intensive uses. 


Commerctal: retatl, wholesale, service 
trades and professtonal offtces. 


OPEN SPACE 
Reserved Open Space: cemetertes, state forests, 
reservations, and publte-private pre- 
serves. 
Water Reservotr Sites: holdtngs of water 
compantes. 
Active Recreatton: parks, playgrounds, camptng 


areas, golf courses, and other outdoor 
recreattonal ltands destgned for tntensive 
use. 


AGRICULTURE: cropland, orchards, pastures, datry and 
poultry farms, and open ftelds. 


UNDEVELOPED: vacant land, mostly forests and wetlands. 


Because of graphic constraints (scale, color) the Residen- 
tial Very High Density and High Density categories were combined | 
into a High Density Residential category, and the Medium and Low 
Density Residential categories were combined on the land use map, 
Figure 4 which is contained in a pocket inside the back cover of 
this report. In addition, industrial extensive and intensive 
uses were combined into one Industrial category and Water Reser- 
voir Sites were included in the Reserved Open Space category. In 
intensively developed urban areas residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and institutional uses were combined into a category 
of Mixed Urban Uses. 


REGIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


Southeastern Connecticut is still largely undeveloped, with 
only 14.3% of the region used for intensive purposes. Out of 
the total land area of the 18-town region of 559.2 square miles, 
this development occupies 79.9 square miles. The distribution 
pattern of this development follows quite closely the population 
distribution in the inverted "T" along the coast of Long Island 
Sound and the Thames River Valley. The urban and suburban 
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towns* account for 30.4% and 60.4% of the region's total develop- 
ment, respectively. The rural towns account for only 9.2% of 

the total development. In terms of the region's total land area 
of 559.2 square miles, the urban towns comprise 11% of this 
total, the suburban 60%, and the rural 29%. When developed areas 
are compared with total town areas, the urban towns as a group 
are 38.4% developed, the suburban towns 14.5% developed, and 

the rural towns 4.6%. This pattern of development is very evi- 
dent in the land use map, Figure 4. For the region as a whole 
the proportions of land use in developed, open space, agricul- 
tural, and undeveloped uses are shown in Figure 5. 


DEVELOPED LAND USES 


Regional totals for developed, open space, agricultural, 
and undeveloped uses are found in Table 15. Discussions of 
these categories follow below. 


HOUSING 


Residential uses are the largest consumer of developed land 
in the region, accounting for 48.4% of developed uses at the 
regional level. In area, housing occupies 38.7 square miles. ** 
The percentage is slightly greater for the urban towns at 51% 
and slightly less for the suburban and rural towns, with 47.7 
and 44.6% respectively (Figure 6). The urban towns account for 
54.4% of the high and very high density residential uses (2.1 to 
greater than 8 families per acre), while the suburban towns have 
44.4% of the classification. The rural towns account for only 
1.2% of this type of high density development. 


Another way to evaluate the location of high density resi- 
dential uses is to consider them as a percentage of all residential 
land in each of the 3 classes of towns. High and very high den- 
sity residential uses account for 64% of all residential land in 
the urban towns. In the suburban towns high density residential 
uses account for 28% of total residential land, and in the rural 
towns 5.2% of total residential land is high density (Figure 7). 
However, if low residential density is considered (1 or less 
families per acre), the rural towns account for 20.4% of the total 
use versus 12.6% for the urban towns. The 10 suburban towns con- 


tinue their high percentage of residential use with 67 for this 
density. 


* The urban towns are Groton, New London and Norwich. 


The suburban towns are Colchester, East Lyme, Griswold, Ledyard. 


Lisbon, Montville, Preston, Sprague, Stonington, and Waterford. 
The rural towns are Bozrah, Franklin, North Stonington, Salem, 
and Voluntown. 

** BR square mile is 640 acres. 
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FEGIONAL LAND USE 
1970 


AGRICULTURE 


ee 38.8 SQ. Ml. 


6.9% 


OPEN SPACE 
67.9730. MI. 


DEVELOPED 
19.9 SQ; ME 
14.3% 


UNDEVELOPED 
372.6 SQ. MI. 


66.7% 


LAND AREA. 559.2 SQ. MI. 


SOURCE. SCRPA SURVEY 


FIGURE 5 


TABLE 15: LAND USE DATA, 1970 


DEVELOPED 


Very High Density Residential 
High Density Residential 
Medium Density Residential 
Low Density Residential 
Industrial Extensive 
Industrial Intensive 


Transportation, Communications, 


Utilities 
Institutional Extensive 
Institutional Intensive 
Commercial 


Total Developed Uses: 


OPEN SPACE 


Reserved Open Space 
Reservoir Areas 
Active Recreation 


Total Open Space: 


AGRICULTURE 


UNDEVELOPED 


REGIONAL TOTALS: 


SOURCE: SCRPA Survey. 
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RESIDENTIAL LAND USES 
AS A PERCENT OF 


DEVELOPED. :,USES, 


THE fEGION 


DEVELOPED AREA 79.9 sq. mi. 


CNTF s 


OTHER DEVELOPED 
USES 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 


DEVELOPED AREA 48.2 sq. mi. 
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OTHER DEVELOPED 
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SOURCE: SCRPA SURVEY 
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FIGURE 6 


HIGH AND VERY HIGH DENSITY 
RESIDENTIAL LAND USES AS A 
PERCENT OF RESIDENTIAL LAND, 


THE REGION 


RESIDENTIAL AREA 38.7 sq. mi. 
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OTHER RESIDENTIAL 
USES 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 


RESIDENTIAL AREA 23.0 sq. mi. 


OTHER RESIDENTIAL 
USES 


SOURCE: SCRPA SURVEY 
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This locational pattern becomes clearer when low density 
housing is considered as a percentage of all residential land in 
each of the three town categories. Low density uses account 
for 14.3% of all residential land in the urban towns. In the 
suburban towns low density uses account for 40.8% of total re- 
Sidential land, and in the rural towns 85.4% of the residential 
land is in low density use. 


INDUSTRY 


Extensive industrial uses are mainly sand and gravel pits 
and are generally located in the suburban and rural areas rather 
than in urban areas. Some extensive uses such as outside storage 
yards are located near intensive industrial uses. These uses 
account for one square mile. 


Intensive industrial uses such as manufacturing, fabrication, 
and processing account for 1.3 square miles and are similar to 
high density residential uses in that they are concentrated in the 
urban and suburban towns. 54.2% of intensive industrial develop- 
ment is located in the urban towns, 43.9% in the suburban towns, 
and 1.9% in the outlying rural towns. It should be remembered 
that these same rural towns total 29% of the region's land area, 
the suburban towns 60%, and the urban towns 11%. 


COMMERCIAL 


94.6% of the region's commercial activity is concentrated in 
the urban and suburban towns, which respectively account for 50.8% 
and 43.8% of the commercial development. This is slightly less 
than manufacturing which has 98.1% of its development in the urban 
and suburban towns. The remaining 5.4% of the commercial develop- 
ment is located in the rural towns, which is more than the in- 
tensive industrial uses and more than the high density residential 
uses located in these towns. Total commercial uses account for 
2.7 square miles. 


OTHER DEVELOPED USES 


Common institutional intensive uses such as municipal build- 
ings and churches are found in every town. But in total, inten- 
sive institutional uses tend to aggregate with other developed uses 
in the urban towns, which total 53.2% of this use, and in the su- 
burban towns with 44.2% of this use. The remaining 2.6% of the 
intensive institutional uses are located in the rural towns. It 
should be recognized that this category includes such uses as the 
U.S. Naval Submarine Base, the Naval Underwater Systems Center, 
the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, and the Norwich State Hospital which 
serve also as employment centers and are located in the urban towns. 


Extensive institutional uses are generally open areas connected 
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with the above intensive uses. 89% of this use is located in 
the suburban towns, 10.1% in the urban towns, and .9% in the 
rural towns. Together, institutional intensive and extensive 
uses total 12 square miles. 


Transportation, communication, and utility uses account for 
29.7% of the developed uses at 24.2 square miles. With some 
limited exceptions, most of this use is attributed to local roads, 
State highways, and limited access highways. For this use the 
rural town percentage increases to 14.6% while the urban towns 
account for 29.4% of the use and the suburban towns 56%. The in- 
crease in use in rural areas as compared to other more developed 
uses is probably due to the prevalence of highways in all sections 
of the region, rather than just in the more developed urban areas. 


RESERVED OPEN SPACE USES 


Open space uses in Southeastern Connecticut account for 67.9 
Square miles, or 12.1% of the region's total land area. This is 
land used for local and state parks, state forests, Indian reser- 
vations, cemeteries, hunting-sportsmen areas, nature preserves, 
reservoir holdings, and other active recreation purposes. 


State preserves such as forests, Indian reservations, and | 
cemeteries are the largest users of reserved open space, account- 
ing for 59.0% of the total with 40.1 square miles. With the ex- 
ception of cemeteries, these generally unintensive uses are lo- 
cated in the outlying suburban-rural areas. Indeed, 54.4% of this 
use is located in the rural town of Voluntown with its extensive 
areas of state forests. 


Reservoir sites and recreational uses account for the re- 
maining 41% of this category with reservoirs totalling 20.4% and 
recreational uses 20.6%. Reservoir sites tend to be located a- 
round the margins of the populations concentrations that they 
serve in the urban towns and extend out along impounded stream 
valleys in the suburban and rural towns. They occupy 13.8 square 
miles. 


Recreational uses along the coastline, along the rivers and 
lakes of the urban and suburban towns, and near the urban-suburban 
centers account for 77.9% of the recreational uses. The remaining 
22.1% of the recreational uses are located in the rural towns. 

The total active recreational acreage (public and private) amounts 


to 40.7 acres per 1,000 persons. Although this figure might appear 


generous, it should be noted that this includes all the acreage 


of a facility even though the facility may not be entirely develop- 


ed for use. Also, recreational facilities have many users from 
outside the region so they serve a larger population than that of 
the region alone. Recreational uses total 14 square miles. 


AGRICULTURE 


The air photo survey indicates that there are 38.8 square 
miles of active agricultural land in Southeastern Connecticut, 
which is about 6.9% of the region's land area. Areas were in- 
cluded in this use if they displayed some signs of agricultural 
activity such as machinery marks and trails, harvest patterns, 
animal trails, and crop-plow striations. Because of agriculture's 
unintensive character, the dividing line between active and pas- 
Sive use is difficult to determine, so it is possible that some 
of the land included in this category has reverted, or is in the 
process of reverting, to an unused state. Most of the land used 
for agriculture is located in the rural towns and the outer sec- 
tions of the suburban towns, which together account for 95.1% 

Of the agricultural uses. 


UNDEVELOPED LAND 


372.6 square miles, or 66.7%, of Southeastern Connecticut 
is undeveloped, which means this land is not used for developed, 
Open space, or agricultural purposes. This land includes forests, 
wetlands and open fields which for the most part lie beyond the 
developed urban towns. These urban towns account for only 8.2% 
of the total undeveloped land, the suburban towns 63.3%, and the 
rural towns 28.5%. 


Although Southeastern Connecticut has a large area of un- 
developed land not all of this is suitable for future intensive 
development. Factors such as topography (slope), soil and bedrock, 
and flooding should be considered in evaluating potential uses 
for undeveloped lands. Town by town descriptions of some of these 
factors are available in the SCRPA office. 


CHANGES IN GROWTH 


Land use changes between 1962 and 1970 were plotted to deter- 
mine where new growth was occurring. The urban towns accounted 
for 21.5% of this new growth, the suburban towns 66.5%, and the 
rural towns 12%. These same groupings of towns account for 11%, 
60%, and 29% of the region's land area. Although the suburban 
towns aS a group accounted for 66.5% of the new growth, it should | 
be noted that only 14.5% of their total land area is developed | 
for intensive purposes. The same is true of the rural towns with 
12% of the growth, but yet they are only 4.6% developed. By way 
of contrast the urban towns accounted for 21.5% of the growth, but 
they are 38.4% developed. This indicates that although all three 
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classes of towns have ample room for future growth, the subur- 
ban-rural towns have the most room, and presently the suburban 
towns are the fastest growing, continuing a trend first recog- 
nized in 1962. 


New growth in the urban towns was generally in-filling of 
or accretion to existing development, usually towards the periphery 
of these areas. Growth in the suburban towns was scattered and 
not concentrated as in the urban towns. Overall growth is follow- 
ing the Regional Development Plan in that the more intensive de- 
veloped uses are locating in the urban towns and the less inten- 
Sive developed uses in the suburban-rural areas. 


In particular new industrial growth has located almost en- 
tirely in areas recommended for industrial use on the Regional 
Development Plan. Commercial uses have located generally near 
the qualitative commercial symbols on the Regional Plan, although 
not in a cohesive manner, but usually in scattered or strip de- 
velopment patterns. Residential growth appears to be scattering 
along existing streets and roads and in scattered subdivisions 
with no distinctive, cohesive communities emerging. The Regional 
Plan encourages a cohesive type of development rather than strip 
or scattered development. Residential densities are in line with 
those of the Regional Plan except in some of the suburban towns 
where new apartment growth has occurred. Except for a small a- 
mount of residential development, no new growth has occurred in 
any of the areas identified as potential village sites on the 
Regional Plan. 


In summary it would appear that except for scattered commer- 


cial and residential growth, development in general is occurring 
in accord with the Regional Development Plan. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Current local land use policies are reflected in the adopted 
zoning regulations of the region's towns and cities. Presently, 
15 of the 18 municipalities have adopted full zoning regulations. 
One other, the Town of Franklin, has adopted a uniform lot size 
for the entire town. The Towns of Griswold and Voluntown have 
no zoning regulations. In addition, there are 9 subunits with 
zoning powers separate from those of the town. These are the 
City of Groton, the Boroughs of Jewett City, Stonington, and Col- 
chester, the Noank Fire District, Groton Long Point, and three 
Beach Associations in East Lyme. 


The composite zoning map, Figure 8, divides the zoning regu- 
lations into three major categories: residential, commercial, 


and industrial. The special category includes such zones as flood 


plains, tidal marshes, and commercial-industrial-residential com- 
binations. Each of these uses is discussed below and is sum- 
marized in Table 16. This zoning section represents closely as 
possible conditions as they existed in the fall of 1970. 


RESIDENTIAL ZONING 


Land zoned for residential purposes accounts for 91% of the 
region's zoned land. This easily makes residential zones the 
dominant zoned use, although one should remember that an entire 
town is usually zoned and that this often includes public open 
space which is not available for development. 


Most of the residentially zoned land is intended for low 
density use. Table 17 reveals that of the total land in resi- 
dential zones 94.6% is intended for lot sizes of 20,000 square 
feet or greater. Specifically, 24.8% of this use is in the 
20,000-39,999 square feet category and 69.8% is in the 40,000 
or greater category. The balance of 5.4% is intended for less 
than 1/2 acre lots. Specifically, 1.1% is in the 12,001-19,999 
Square feet category, and 4.3% in the 12,000 square feet or less 
lot size category. 


In this last most dense lot size category of 12,000 square 
feet or less are included the zones intended primarily for multi- 
family housing. But only 13.9% of this category is zoned for 
multi-family housing, and these areas are located entirely in 
the urban towns of Groton, New London, and Norwich.* In terms 


* Since the section was written the Town of Waterford has added 
a multi-family section to its zoning ordinance. 
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(LOT SIZE REQUIREMENTS ) 
12,000 SQ. FT. OR LESS 

2,001 — 19,999 SQ. FT. 

20,000 — 39,999 SQ.FT. 

40,000 SQ.FT. OR MORE 


LOT SIZE IN COLCHESTER IS A FUNCTION \ 
OF SOIL TYPE — CONSULT TABLE I7 FOR \ 
DESCRIPTION 


41 FLOOD PLAIN OR TIDAL MARSH 


2 CIVIC TRIANGLE 


3 COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND RESIDENTIAL 
COMBINATION 


@ SPECIAL USE 


FIGURE 8 


SCALE IN MILES 
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TABLE 16: EXISTING ZONING, 1970 


Zoning Districts Acres % of Total 
Residential 281,470 O10 
Commercial 6,592 7 ee 
Industrial 19,690 6.4 
Special Categories 0.5 

Li’ “Fiood: ‘Plain or: Tidal. Marsh Z257 

2. Civic Triangle - 

3. Commerical, Industrial, and 

Residential Combination 025 

4. Special Use 110 

REGIONAL TOTALS: 309,236 100.0 


TABLE 17: RESIDENTIAL ZONING CATEGORIES, 1970 


Minimum Lot Size 


(Square Feet) Acres % Of Totar 
12,000 or less 13,025 4.3 
£2; 001-19,999 3,008 : ee 
20,000-39,999 69:, 99:7* 24.8 
40,000 and greater 196,440 69.8 
Total: 281,470 100.0 


* This figure includes 27,566 acres of the Town of Colchester 
whose lot size is a function of soil type. Class A & B soils 
require 31,000 square feet lots, and Class C soils require 
40,000 square feet lots. 


SOURCE: SCRPA Survey. 
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of total residential zoning this multi-family use accounts for 
only 0.6% or 1,672 acres. In addition, multi-family housing is 
allowed in some towns as a permitted use or as a special use in 
zones in which it is not the intended, basic use such as in 
single family or commercial zones. Generally, minimum lot size 
or lot area required per unit of multi-family housing is greatest 
in the suburban and rural towns and least for the urban towns.** 


In terms of general location, there is a correlation be- 
tween the residential. density zone and type of town location. In 
the most dense category (12,000 square feet or less) 82.3% of 
this zone is located in the urban towns, 17.7% in the suburban 
towns and none in the rural towns. Conversely, in the least 
dense category (40,000 square feet or greater) 1.9% of the zone 
is in the urban towns, 61.1% in the suburban towns, and 37.0% 
in the rural towns. 


This distribution of residential zones if reflected in cur- 
rent residential land use as the reader will recall from the 
earlier section. However, one should realize that the urban towns 
with the highest density residential zones are also the towns 
that are the most developed, and so this in effect limits the ex- 
pansion of higher density housing. 


The prevalence of lower densities in the suburban-rural towns 
can be justified in part by lack of public sewer and water facili- 
ties. As these facilities become available in the suburban towns, 
consideration should be given to allowing higher residential den- 
Sities than presently exist. Unless such zoning changes occur 
as facilities become available, the very real need for higher den- 
sity housing in this region cannot be met. 


COMMERCIAL ZONING 


All of the zoning regulations provide for some type of com- 
mercial activity. A total of 6,592 acres are zoned for commercial 
use. With a present commerical land use density of one acre of 
commercial land use per 127.4 residents, the land presently zoned 
for commercial activity could support a population of nearly 840,000 
or over 3.5 times the present regional population. Current popula- 
tion projections foresee a regional population of 350,000 by the 
year 1990. 3 


lkal The urban towns are Groton, New London and Norwich. 
The suburban towns are Colchester, East Lyme, Griswold, Led- 
yard, Lisbon, Montville, Preston, Sprague, Stonington, and 
Waterford. 
The rural towns are Bozrah, Franklin, North Stonington, Salem, 
and Voluntown. 
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In terms of the pattern of these commercial zones, the 
elongated, narrow business strips on either one or both sides of 
a highway first recognized in 1962 as a potential problem are 
Still evident in the local zoning maps. In recognition of this, 
the Regional Development Plan postulated that fewer traffic 
problems would result if compact commercial areas with controlled 
access were developed. This development in depth rather than 
strip also favors the attractive power of a grouping of stores 
rather than an individual business. 


INDUSTRIAL ZONING 


This trend to overzone is also observed in industrial zon- 
ing. Industrial zones account for just 6.4% of the region's to- 
tal zoning, but this amounts to 19,690 acres. Presently, 798 
acres are used for manufacturing activities at a density of 
33.5 workers per acre of use. (This is essentially the same 
density as existed in 1962). When viewed in terms of potential 
employment and population levels, these 19,690 acres produce in- 
teresting results. At the present employee density, existing 
zones could accommodate about 659,000 workers. If one assumes 
that new industrial zones will function at lower employee densi- 
ties, say to half of present densities or 16 workers per acre, 
the industrial zones still could accommodate a work force of 
over 315,000, or over 11 times the present manufacturing work 
force. At the present ratio of industrial land use to population, 
the existing industrial zones could support a population of over 
5,400,000. 


It is ironic to note that the lack of water and sewer faci- 
lities which is cited as justifying the lack of multi-family 
zoning in the suburban towns does not seem to impede industrial 
zoning. All of the zones intended primarily for multi-family 
housing are located in Groton, New London, and Norwich, yet only 
25.8% of the region's industrial zoning is located in these towns. 
Conversely, 64.1% of the region's industrial zoning is located 
in the suburban towns which have none of the zones intended pri- 
marily for multi-family housing. 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES 


Conservation uses do not rate very high in terms of zoning. 
Only 257 acres are zoned for flood plain or tidal marsh uses, 
although SCRPA's 1963 study, Land Characteristics, indicated 
a total of 1,068 acres of tidal marsh areas in the region. Zoning 
is a legitimate means to limit development on tidal marsh because 
the risk of flooding is involved. Presently, only the Towns of 
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Groton and East Lyme have flood plain or tidal marsh zones. 


The remaining special uses are combination zones. The 
Town of Bozrah has a zone which is a combination of industrial, 
commercial, and residential uses, and Waterford has a Civic 


Triangle Zone permitting residential, commercial, and governmental 
uses. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Since 1962 the number of towns with adopted full zoning regu- 
lations has increased from 8 to 15, while the acres zoned have 
increased from 145,318 to 309,236. It is interesting to note that 
although the acreage of zoned land has more than doubled, the 


percentage breakdown of each major use has remained nearly constant. 
This is shown below. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ZONING 


1962 1970 
Residential Uses bE! 91.0 
Commercial Uses y hi yah 
Industrial Uses 6.4 6.4 
Special Uses - 0.5 


The trends of a high percentage of the residentially zoned 
land being limited to low density development, and of an over- 
abundance of commercial and industrial land which were first 
recognized in 1962 are still present in current zoning regulations. 
Low density residential zoning (40,000 square feet or greater) 
accounted for 62.2% of the residentially zoned land in 1962. In 
1970 this same category accounted for 69.83 of all residentially 
zoned land. This suggests that according to present zoning, 
future housing in the region will be quite limited to low density, 
Single-family homes, thereby narrowing the range of housing types. 
The reader will recall that over 943% of the residentially zoned 
land is intended for lot sizes of 20,000 square feet or greater. 


Although flood plain zoning has increased since 1962, not 


all flood plains are protected from development under present 
zoning regulations. 


The number of subunits with power to zone has decreased from 
14 in 1962 to 9, thereby reducing some of the complexities of 
land use control such as duplication of effort, administrative 


procedures, and compatibility of the Sub-unit zoning with that 
of the town. 


Current zoning policies reflect the Regional Development Plan 
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in that the high density residential zones are concentrated in 
the urban areas. However, in the suburban and rural towns the 
residential densities rapidly decrease to the large lot category 
and the medium to high density residential centers and villages 
of the Regional Plan do not emerge from the current zoning. 


At the other end of the density scale the areas proposed 
for open space, potential reservoir sites, and low density de- 
velopment (3 or more acres per family) also do not emerge from 
the current zoning policies. This is most likely due to the fact 
that other than flood plain zoning, open space or conservation 
zones are not permitted in Connecticut. In addition, three- 
acre residential zoning is usually considered prohibitive and 
only two towns currently have residential densities in this cate- 
gory. 


In terms of commercial zoning, all of the areas shown as 
commercial on the Regional Plan, with one exception, are zoned for 
commercial uses. However, as noted earlier, the elongated, 
narrow, highway-intensive commercial strip takes precedence over 
the compact commercial centers proposed in the Regional Plan. 


All of the areas depicted as industrial on the Regional Plan 
are zoned industrially, although in total, twice as much land 
is zoned industrially as is proposed in the Regional Development 
Plan. 
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